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This spontaneous outburst of popular approval at the King's return is
very extraordinary, and it confirms impressions, already formed in the
later years of Charles's reign, of lack of steadiness of sentiment on the
part of the London mob. James himself adduced it as evidence that he
had not lost his personal popularity and that "the anger was not at his
person but at his religion". The general opinion was that it was inspired
by personal pity for a King suddenly plunged from magnificence to
helplessness under the indignities heaped on him at Faversham. This
sentiment had no doubt a place in the minds of the cheering crowds,1 but
the feeling uppermost in their minds was one of relief at an unexpected
return to security in their persons and property;2 for the citizens of
London had since the King's departure been through a terrible time of
panic (in common with other parts of the country) at the news that the
disbanded Irish troops were marching to sack the City, and though the
committee of lords had to a great extent restored confidence, they had
acted without authority, and were regarded as temporary and pro-
visional.

Once re-installed at Whitehall, James behaved as if he had never left
his capital or as if his absence had been in the nature of an excursion for
pleasure. The experiences he had undergone had finally reduced his
mind to the condition in which it was to remain for the thirteen years he
had yet to live. The second Lord Dartmouth relates that:

the night King James returned to Whitehall, where I stood by him
during his supper, and he told me all that had happened to him at
Faversham with as much unconcernedness as if they had been the
adventures of some other person, and directed a great deal of his
discourse to me, though I was but a boy.

He reassumed, as if by habit, his regal state, and he was, temporarily,
elated at the splendid reception he had had in the City. He missed no
opportunity of expressing displeasure at the means that had been taken
to preserve order during his absence.

One of his first acts was to make good his claim to be still King of
England by calling a council. It can hardly have been a regular meeting
of the Privy Council, though its proceedings were duly minuted, but in
the absence of any code of procedure for Privy Council meetings it is
impossible to be certain: at such notice and in the circumstances a
summons cannot have been delivered to more than a few of the persons
entitled to attend, and in fact only eight councillors were present, all

1 In common with the previous reactions in his favour in October 1679,
February 1680 and April 1681, the ba&s in sentiment was that James had
sinned, but had been, perhaps excessively, punished.

* I am indebted for this view to Sir Charles Firth, Commentary on Macaulay.
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